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Nathaniel Hawthorne. * 


‘Tue spirit of the present age is truly a commercial one. Its represen- 
tative is the princely merchant. The railway, and steamship, and 
wlegraph, increasing the facility for human intercourse, minister 
tapecially to its advancement. Political economy is studied nite than 
the records of martial valor; and nations have sought to promote Pthrift 
# home, rather than acquire glory abroad. The forty years of peace 
that are just closing upon the civilized world, have given a stimulus to 
the industrial arts, greater than ever before known; and the Crystal 
Palace gathering within itself the products of all countries, will go down 
to future ages as the true historical exponent of the century. That 
Romances like those of Hawthorne should be written in such an age,~ - 
me whose tendencies are so practical,—seems to indicate that romance 
wed not depend for its subjects upon a dim, past history, nor choose its 
wene in some classic land alone, but that the humblest sphere of life 
furnishes rich materials, and the world everywhere presents a fitting field. 


*The Tales, Sketches and Romances of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. Boston: 1837-53. 
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Wherever the actions of men are moulded by wild passion, or gentle 
affection, there is a subject for it. Wherever the human heart with all 
its strange emotions and its solemn mysteries is revealed, it may find a 
theme. It is seen as well in the straw-thatched cottage as in the marble 
palace. It exists alike in the life of the historic queen, and of the peas- 
ant maid. As Hawthorne says of the Scarlet Letter, it has a great deal 
more to do with the clouds overhead, than with any particular locality of 


-Earth. Indeed, it resembles more the western sky at twilight, with its 


dim shadowy outlines, and its gorgeous coloring, thar any scenery in the 
world around us. 

The Germans have especially excelled in the pure romance, and the 
Undine of Fouqué, the marvelous story of the birth of a soul, attests 
their excellence. Poe, in some of his minor tales, has been singularly 
successful in the same field. But the writings of none of these equal 
Hawthorne’s, either in their design or execution. He first appeared asa 
writer of tales and sketches in Souvenirs, and Annuals, and Magazines 
His efforts were found in the corners and by-ways of literature, but like 
the flowers of spring which start up by the way-side and in the dell, 
there was promise of a rich and tropical growth in maturer years. More 
recently he has published his great works, the Scarlet Letter, the House 
of the Seven Gables, and the Blithedale Romance. The first is perhaps 
the most studied and elaborate of all his productions. It is a story of 
suffering and crime, and depicts the progress of remorse in the life of one 
who, in a position of honor and influence, is compelled secretly to share 
the punishment of his companion in guilt. The House of the Seven 
Gables is the longest of his works, and is spoken of by R. W. Griswold 
as the® finest piece of imagination in our prose literature.” It shows 
how the crimes and errors of one generation are transmitted to their 
descendants, and how dangerous it is to attempt to accumulate ill-gotten 
wealth for their possession. The Blithedale Romance is based upon the 
record of his life at Brook farm. To us there are few episodes in the 
history of modern society more interesting than that. It was a singular 
life that was passed by those scholars and thinkers at Roxbury, filled 
with the idea of creating a revolution in social theories, and building 
anew the fabric of social life. So much that was pleasant and hopeful, 
mingled with the gloomy and sad; such a union of the noble and beau 
tiful, with the erroneous and absurd, we can rarely expect to find. Itis 
pleasant upon this sunny day, when the Spring is budding with the 
promise of new life, and the fields are ripening into golden prosperity, to 
think upon that little band of dreamers, who were hopeful of uniting 
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men in a closer brotherhood, and establishing society upon a fairer basis. 
There was the classic Emerson, the gifted Channing, the scholarly Ripley, 
the luxuriant _Howadji Curtis, and the brilliant Margaret Fuller, as the 
centre of all. In the belief that they had at last struck upon the great 
world problem, for five summers they experimented upon their new sys- 
tem. Sometime it may be that their ideas can be grafted on to the old 
stock of society, and in some later, higher age, their theory may become 
areality. But the reader must pardon our digression. 

There are three phases in which the author of a Romance appears, as 
a writer, in his style and modes of expression ; as a creator, in the con- 
ception of his characters and personages; and as an artist, in their 
movements and scenes. There is an inclination among many modern 
writers, to follow Carlyle, and Emerson, and German Transcendentalists, 
in introducing a broken jagged kind of crocketry into style. The pure 
old wells of English undefiled are deserted by them, for the muddy pools 
of modern literature. They like not the language of the court, but of 
the people, and to them the age of iron is more pleasing than that of 
gold. They search eagerly for old Saxon words, and regret that the more 
degant dialect of the Norman was ever grafted on our mother tongue. 
With this feeling the writings of Hawthorne indicate no sympathy. His 
ttyle is especially marked by beauty, simplicity, and tranquillity. It 
flows along smoothly as some pure placid stream, that bears upon its 
bosom images of trees and flowers, and sailing clouds. Nothing is done 
for the sake of brilliancy or effect, nor are his ideas ever concealed by a 
garbage of words. Of him, it may be truly said, borrowing the figure 
of one of the most beautiful of our poets, that 

“ His words severely simple, 
Like the Grecian drapery wrought, 
Show the clear symmetric outline 
Of his thought.” 

In the conception of his characters he is always original, and never 
repeats by dressing up the same personages in different ways, or exhib- 
iting them in different works. He shows great fertility of thought, 
often describing minutely, asin the Toll Gatherer’s Day, or Lights from a 
Bridge, long processions, whether festal or funereal in human life. His 
characters are not like those of Dickens, of one idea, but are fully and 
completely drawn. So delicately and elaborately indeed, that they seem 
more like the forms upon the canvas, than the fictions of the author, and 
dwell in the mind like memories of people we have somewhere seen. 
Who can forget the gentle affection and tender love of beauty in Clif- 
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ford Pyncheon, which not life-long suffering, nor gloomy prison walls 
could ever drive out; or the pensive sorrow and nunlike spirit of Hester 
Prynne ; or the sparkling gayety and grace of Pearl; or the stately bear- 
ing of Zenobia, worthy of princely story. Of the plots of his Tales and 
Romances, we may simply say, that while they are not as intricate, nor 
perhaps as life-like as those of the great English Novelists, they are never 
simple nor bald. 

A remarkable characteristic of his writings, is a delicate and exquisite 
sense of the beautiful, so that he may well receive the title of a Prose 
Poet. Indeed, if poetry can ever be separated from music, if they need 
not always traverse the world like Rose and Blanche in an eternal sister- 
hood, we should certainly confess its existence in Hawthorne. Not in 
Shelley, nor in Keats even, can we fin1 a spirit more alive to beauty in 
all its forms—that beauty which idealizes the characters of life, and in- 
deed, transforms all life into a stately poem. 

One is struck in reading by his fine reflective powers, and the richness 
and suggestiveness of his fancy. His are not the lessons of the prosy 
moralist, nor the common place expressions of the every-day critic, but 
the rich fruits of an original and penetrating mind. How happy are 
those over old Governor Pyncheon, as he sits in his arm-chair, with the 
stain of blood upon his ruffle, sleeping the sleep that knows no waking! 
How original are those upon David Swan, over whom the phantoms of 
wealth, and fame, and love, hold their rich prizes! Often they are the 
pleasant reveries of the dreamer, and are filled with a spirit of hope and 
joy, only now and then tinged with a passing shade of pensive, subdued 
melancholy. We are aware that any quotations which we can present 
would fail to do him justice, since his merit is not seen so much ina 
single sentence or paragraph, as in the unity and tone of an entire 
sketch, and the length of his finest reflective and fanciful pieces, forbids 
all idea of our introducing them here. The following, taken from the 
opening chapter of the Scarlet Letter, may, in some degree, perhaps illus- 
trate the first mentioned characteristic. Speaking of a flower which 
blossomed close by the prison door, he says: “On one side of the portal, 
and rooted almost at the threshold, was a wild rose-bush covered in this 
month of June with its delicate gems, which might be imagined to offer 
their fragrance and fragile beauty to the prisoner, as he went in and to 
the condemned criminal, as he came forth to his doom, in token that the 
deep heart of Nature could pity and be kind to him. This rose-bush, by 
a strange chance, has been kept alive in history; but whether it had 
merely survived out of the stern old wilderness, so long after the fall of 
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the gigantic pines and oaks that originally overshadowed it,—or wheth- 
er, as there is fair authority for believing, it had sprung.up under the 
footsteps of the sainted Ann Hutchinson, as she entered the prison- 
door,—we shall not take upon us to determine. Finding it so directly 
on the threshold of our narrative, which is now about to issue from that 
inconspicuous portal, we could hardly do otherwise than to pluck one of 
its flowers, and present it to the reader. It may serve, let us hope, to 
symbolize some sweet moral blossom that may be found along the track, 
or relieve the darkening close of a tale of human frailty and sorrow.” 
What we have said of his rare fertility of fancy, may be seen by the 
following sentence, taken almost at random, and chastely and tenderly 
penned, though furnishing a painful, saddened category of crime. The 
Wizard says, in “ Young Goodman Brown”—to the new convert to the 
mystery of witchcraft—* There are those whom you have reverenced 
from youth. This night it shall be granted you to know their secret 
deeds ; how hoary bearded elders have whispered wanton words to the 
young maidens of their households; how many a young woman, eager 
for widows’ weeds, has given her husband a drink at bed-time, and let 
him sleep his last sleep in her bosom: how beardless youths have made 
haste to inherit their fathers’ wealth : and how fair damsels— blush not, 
sweet ones !’—have dug little graves in the garden, and bidden me, the 
tole guest, to an infant’s burial.” 

We cannot fail to notice one important characteristic of Hawthorne’s 
writings, which is lacking in most recent American works of fiction, and 
that is, a calm, deep, self-reliant spirit, which may be summed up in one 
word—Repose. It is a necessary element in every superior production, 
and is indicative of latent power. In the great works of the old masters, 
in the paintings that adorn Cathedral walls, where are reflected the calm, 
solemn depths of the sky and of all nature, it is always apparent. It is 
proof of high intellectual confidence and of well-tried strength, and can 
never be attained by the imitator or trickster. It were well, indeed, if 
this breadth and depth, which we see in Hawthorne, could be found in 
the writings of more of our authors, 

He does not, moreover, share in the fault, so deplorable of late, of 
Writing to gratify the existing taste, and to win a temporary popularity. 
His works, indeed, are not suited to please the masses, but are for 
4 select audience. Yet they exhibit an accurate knowledge of his 
own age and a sympathy with all the great popular movements of the 
day. Scattered all through them are the shrewdest and finest comments 
‘pon subjects which are rarely discussed outside of the columns of the 
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Newspaper even. His views upon one of the wants of the times accord so 
well with our own that we cannot forbear to quote them. “ Were I to 
adopt a pet idea,” says he, “as so many people do, and fondle it in my 
embraces to the exclusion of all others, it would be that the great want 
which mankind labor under at this present period is—Sleep! The 
world should recline its head upon the first convenient pillow, and take 
an age-long nap.” We have a peculiar theory on this subject which we 
may sometime divulge, but the world is not ripe for it yet. We must 
moreover dream over it a little longer, and after it has received about as 
much of the dreamy as enters into nearly all human theories we may 
give it forth. But the age is too fast, and seems to us to be bordering 
on distraction. We have scarcely time to stop and think, but are hur. 
ried on at a railway speed. Doctors, in the reports of insane asylums, 
tell us that the chief cause of insanity, is want of sleep. Who knows 
but that the world itself may be changed into one vast asylum for luna 
tics? It would be fine to go to bed at night to rest, and “ sleep over” 
for a quarter of a century. It would be pleasant to lay down quietly 
some afternoon, and, stowed away among the hills, to sink into a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep ; or to float away and moor upon some Lotus-eaters’ 
shore, where the poppy blooms, and where it is always afternoon ; or, 
better yet, to be the subject of some enchantment like the palace in the 
fairy-tale, where 


“Each Baron at the banquet sleeps, 
Grave faces gathered in a ring; 
His state the King reposing keeps. 
He must have been a jolly King. 
There sleeps the Butler with a flask 
Between his knees, half drained; and there 
The wrinkled Steward at his task ; 
The maid of honor blooming fair : 
The Page has caught her hand in his: 
Her lips are severed, as to speak : 
His own are pouted to a kiss: 
The blush is fixed upon her cheek.” 


A number of Hawthorne’s writings have their scene laid among the 
Puritans in the early annals of New England. The religious gloom 
which rests over that period adds greatly to the coloring of romance. 
There are few characters, indeed, which stand out more boldly upon the 
background of history than the Puritan, with his strange contradictions, 
his sober demeanor, and dark enthusiasm. All these traits Hawthorne 
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has developed with great skill. The reign of witchcraft and the perse. 
cutions of the Quakers, furnish materials for some of his finest tales. 
We know not, in the whole range of literature, where to find finer con- 
ceptions of superstitious ceremonials than in his accounts of Salem witch- 
craft. 

But it seems to us that the chief power of Hawthorne lies in his de- 
velopment of the inner character, and in his analyzing and portraying 
the human soul. He leads us back of events to causes, and of actions to 
their motives. He seems to possess a sort of mesmeric power by which, 
like some conjuror, he can tear away this masked face and look with 
clear insight into the inner spirit. Through all the solemn avenues and 
secret chambers of the human heart he will lead us, and bid us peer far 
down into its mysterious depths. With what anatomical skill does 
he depict the character of Clifford Pyncheon, before he introduces us to 
his person! How keenly is remorse portrayed in the life of Arthur Dim- 
mesdale ! 

An objection has been brought against his writings on the ground 
that they do not have a healthy influence on the mind; and if there be 
any justice in the charge, it must be owing to the fact, that while they 
depict life with an exaggerated coloring, they deal in this way wholly 
with the passions and emotions of the heart. It may be that the proper 
study of mankind is man, but it is nevertheless often a sad and tiresome 
one, We grow weary of looking into the mysterious depths, and follow- 
ing the winding labyrinths, of human passion and human affection. The 
mystery of life seems oppressive to the spirit. We have heard enough 
of saddened economy and thrilling tragedy, and listen gladly to the- 
sound of pipes and of pastoral song. We turn from the internal to the- 
external, from the soul to the world, and from man to nature. 

A shallow objection has also been made by those who confound the- 
Novel with the Romance. There is much the same difference between 
them as between the outlines of Darley and of Lawrence, or between the 
rude caricatures of Hogarth and the shadowy paintings of a Venetian 
master. The one is a picture that must be true to every-day life, but the 
other need not. While the one must confine itself to the natural, the 
other may employ the supernatural, The one is akin to history, the 
other to poetry. And it is in this view of romance that him of whom 
we write stands prominent. To that land, which is such as the old fable- 
ists described Romance to be, which lies also out upon the borders.of 
human thought, where the real sinks into the unsubstantial and vague, 


and the characters grow shadowy and dim, where the light of reason 
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fades into the strange twilight of fancy, to that land Nathaniel Haw. 
thorne is our guide. 4. 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 


“Sacred.” 
IMPORTANCE OF IDEAS INVOLVED IN THE WORD. 
BY A. 8. TWOMBLY, BOSTON, MASS. 


A measure of compliance with the prohibition, “Hitherto shalt thou 
come but no further,” is guaranteed by certain elements of mind and 
matter. The mind recognizes the propriety of the law of limitation ; but 
the body experiences its inability to transgress. The one does homage 
to principles within itself. Hence springs a mental self-control, a self- 
imposed restraint. The other yields obedience of necessity. Here, 
restraint is forced, objective; there, voluntary, entirely subjective. 

Thus the word “Sacred” differs widely from inaccessible. A temple 
is sacred, for it calls upon elements of the moral nature, as willing con- 
servators of its sanctity. An Alpine crag is inaccessible, defying man to 
o’ertop its summit. 

Displays of objective restraint may, by association of thought, develop 
and give into form, many of the ideas involved in the word “ Sacred ;” 
but a shrinking from certain modes of activity, and an impulse towards 
their opposites, both of which postures are instinctive to the mind, alone 
give rise to those ideas ; they are the legitimate offspring of man’s men- 
tal constitution, whatever consequent forces may nurse them into sym- 
metry and strength. 

Thus the word “Sacred,” as a result, towards which certain constitu- 
ents of mind, as causes, converge; and as an historical fact, a develop- 
ment produced by the action and agreement of mind with the world of 
nature and circumstance around it, involves ideas, the keys to many 
problems of man’s progress and destiny ; ideas, both of its own origi 
and its outworking. Some of these we may discover; others are myste 
ries written only in the book of Omniscience. We cannot know them, 


“ Nor dares the favorite angel, pry 
Between the folded leaves.” 
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Whatever is in itself terrible or conversant about terrible things,* is 
a source of the sublime ; whatever excites a mingled feeling of awe and 
affection, a source of sacredness. Here then, the difference between 
sublimity and sacredness. ‘Terribleness we flee from ; sacredness we re- 
frain from. The two ideas spring from the exercise of different elements 
of the mind. The one is mainly induced by fear; the other by a ming- 
ling of awe and affection ; in a word, by reverence. There is a wide dis- 
tinction between the “ metuens velut contingere sacrum ” of Horace, and 
the dread of a mighty earthquake. We conclude then, that the feeling 
of inferiority in the imagined or actual presence of a superior power, (a 
feeling natural to the mind,) may produce the idea of the sublime, also 
the idea of sacredness. A superiority in which the idea of power to in- 
jure is prominent, produces, in connection with other elements, the sub- 
lime; where the idea of entitlement to respect, of worthiness to be 
revered, stands foremost, the idea of sacredness. Inthe presence of the 
one, man stands in awe, and does not dare to sin; before the other, he 
stands in awe, and does not care to sin. Reverence guarantees a willing 
forbearance. Fear does but compel compliance. 

These then are the ideas of origin of the word “Sacred.” And with 
the above distinctive definition constantly before us, their importance 
may be seen in their application; in the tracing out of what we have 
termed, ideas of development of the word “ Sacred.” 

A seeming inconsistency meets us in the application of the word. To 
the Christian traveler amid the “calm, dead grandeur” of Palmyra’s 
tains, “ the very air a solemn stillness holds,” and his foot-falls seem to 
invade the sanctity of the columned halls; but the Arab tethers his 
camel within the Temple of the Sun, without a thought of violation. 

The hideous features of an idol god, appear peculiar sacred to the de- 
votee; while nought but ludicrous sensations, the opposite of sacred 
emotions, are excited in an enlightened mind. 

Reflect a moment on this apparent contradiction! Nothing is sacred 
but by a direct association of it, with what we may call the idea of sanc- 
tity in the mind. The Christian at Palmyra, associates with the decay 
of a majestic city, the idea of a place which God has chosen for the dis- 
play of his mighty power; and he allows the sacredness of the thought 
to hallow those piles, which to the Bedouin, possessed of no such eleva- 
tion of mind, are but a dreary waste of stone, a choice shelter for his tent. 
The attitude of mind assumed by the Idolater, is the result of an 
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immediate association of some divine power, with the block of carved 
ugliness, which presents no such association of ideas to a refined taste. 
This very diversity in applying the idea of sacredness, proves its sources 
to be the same; like circumstances do not surround any two minds, but 
since mind in its general elements is ever the same, these elements, de- 
veloped as they are by various external forces, must find expression in 
manifold forms. Hence we find, that the wide application of the ides 
of saeredness, does not overthrow the position, that it has its origin in 
certain mental qualities in all men, alike in kind, though diverse in 
degree. 

These qualities, the germs in man, which ensure to the word “Sa 
cred” an existence, are directed in their development by two men- 
tal faculties; which are also themselves somewhat subject to circum- 
stances. These, conscience and the sense of beauty, proportion and 
fitness, are the Privy Counselors of the mind; conscience in matters of 
a moral nature; the other, in things possessed of no such signifieancy. 

Each, with some bias from outward forces, has unmistakable existence 
in every mind. Though a few intellects “of noble stamp, walk inde 
pendent by themselves, freely manumitted of externals,” yet a vast ma- 
jority “lean upon the accidents of life,” and are by them, disciplined 
in their faith and esthetic culture. Education teaches a peculiar creed, 
and cultivates peculiar tastes, and we know that to a certain extent, be 
lief regulates the conscience, and familiarity with certain forms and rules 
of beauty, the taste. That these faculties, however, are under certain 
limitations, powerful in applying the idea of sacredness, we shall find 
by tracing their modes of action. 

Conscience gives a verdict upon the moral character of states and 
qualities of mind. It thus defines vice and explains virtue. Without 
conscience selfishness under guidance of expediency, would regulate 
activity. There would be no moral test, of which even the degraded 
Caffre has now some notion. Man would then by reason alone, be sep- 
arated from the brute. Now, the power of discerning right and wrong, 
allies him with his Maker. Let the voice of conscience be often un- 
heeded, yet stationed, a sentinel on the threshold between right and 
wrong, it at least points out objects worthy of reverence. It thus asserts 
the idea of moral superiority, and a channel is opened through which 
the feelings of reverential esteem and affection may bring their offerings 
of voluntary homage. 

While conscience has the prerogative of determining the application of 
the word “Sacred” to moral qualities; to the morally inviolate, the 
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sense of proportion and fitness, has the especial province of choosing the 
modes, objects, and occasions, to be invested with inviolability. Con- 
sidering then as we do, that only the sacredness of things, of times, 
seasons and places, arises from this latter faculty, we cannot be sup- 
posed, to argue the Utilitarian doctrine, that virtue is entitled to rev- 
erence because of its adaptedness to promote man’s highest happiness ; 
that virtue is but the perfect idea of utility. We should soon, with 
Hume, decide that everything is right that appears to be useful, 
We do not believe this! With us Virtue stands on her own high van- 
tage ground. As before implied, reverence for virtue springs from its 
inherent exalted worth ; its superiority as an ideal conception over the 
known attainment of the mind, thus placed in a worshipful posture. To 
return, the value of this sense of beauty lies in its power of associating 
ideas of qualities worthy of reverence with appropriate forms, thus made 
the signs of those qualities. This it is which leads us to look with silent 
reverence upon that choicest work of art, the Greek Slave. An atmos- 
phere of sanctity guards it well! for those marble lineaments are an 
almost living presence of the qualities, which in woman, we respect and 
love. This tends also to conserve those impressive forms of worship 
which, by their fitness as a medium of communion between man and his 
Creator, are defended from profane innovation. 

One word of Imagination, which is so connected with the machinery 
of mind, that every fabric issued thence, gets from it some fashioning. 
Apply this fact to the idea of sacredness. Reverence is awakened in pro- 
portion as an object seems worthy of reverence. Imagination forms arbi- 
tary combinations, of conceptions existent in the memory ; often selects 
the choicest features, and with them, as with a mask investing an object 
with ideal value, thus secures for it a degree of sanctity otherwise unat- 
tainable. Thus the idea of sacredness owes much of its intensity to the 
Imagination. Within due bounds, how valuable this power! Uncurbed, 
how dangerous! Even Vice ofttimes gains homage, because the Imagi- 
nation has clothed it in the sacerdotal robes of Virtue! May not Mil- 
ton’s imagination have led him, for the moment, to forget that “ Truth 
guards the poet, sanctifies the line,” when he penned that eulogistic de- 
teription of the fallen Prince of Hell, where— 


“He above the rest, in shape and gesture 
Proudly eminent, stood like a tower.” 


Who to such a chief could yield a less than reverential obedience! Even 
the low and groveling traits afterwards ascribed to Satan cannot dispel 
the feelings which his early appearance in the poem, has awakened. 
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The world has seen two periods in the development of the idea of 
sacredness. Asa merely natural outgrowth of the mind; moulded by 
circumstances ; taking form from exigency, it has followed the progress of 
society. Now rank with the mould of superstition; now giving rise to 
systems of philosophy, till at last, mind grown skeptical, assumes the 
posture of one reaching after positive knowledge, and clamors for a sane- 
tion ; a ratification of some belief, it cares not what. Then Revelation, 
for ages hidden within the precincts of the Jewish tabernacle, darted its 
beams athwart the Gentile world; a star amid the clouds of Pagan 
doubt and superstition, till it came and stood over where the young child 
was, even Emanuel, from whose lips was soon to come a sanction, mighty 
in its conclusiveness, victorious in its issues; a sanction making plain as 
a duty that obedience to the idea of sacredness, hitherto but a result of 
man’s mental constitution. 

Skepticism had propounded a riddle to the world. Sphinx-like, it 
threatened a moral ruin to the nations. No schoolmen dared assert an 
answer. No oracle was now omniscient at Delphi, The Persian Magi 
stood aghast and were silent. A divine (idipus appeared ; expounded 
the mystery, and the world was saved. 

Sacredness now became a solemn fact. Man must rebel against the 
outspoken voice of God, would he violate the divinely confirmed instincts 
of his nature. 

The existence of man without revelation, sacredness being yet a crude 
and but partially developed idea, and its outgrowth a merely natural 
one, may be termed the Formative Period; the mind is here in a state 
of preparation for the second or Positive Period, wherein it may operate, 
guided by the sanction of a revealed law. In the one period, “ Feeling 
creates the Faith ;” in the other, “ Faith the Feeling.” In the first, the 
feeling of inferiority, awakened by the mind’s position amid Nature's 
mighty manifestations, gives birth to belief in a Superior Intelligence— 
the motive power of a world’s order. Fear of this unseen energy, may 
at first, have the effect of sublimity upon the mind. “ Primus in orbe 
deos fecit timor ;” but the recognition of benevolence, in the rich fruitage 
of harvest, in the regularity of all things, has created other gods, the 
only objects of reverence and affection. The Hindoo Siva was a sublime 
compelling force. Vishnu or the Preserver, as the personification of 
protective power, an awful but beloved Deity. Pantheism in its multi 
fold forms, the belief in 

‘one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul,” 


embraces both the ideal of sublimity and of sacredness; sublimity, when 
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God the Soul moves in destructive grandeur. Hence the sea is deified 
as Neptune or the Earth-Shaker. Sacredness, when this invisible power 
dothes the hills with verdure and pours the wealth of corn into the gran. 
ary of man; hence Ceres as the Goddess of Plenty. 

Turn to govermental development. Let it be violence or any other 
force, which presides at the birth of Governments ;* whatever may beget, 
surely the legitimately begotten is nurtured of those principles which the 
word “ Sacred” involves. 

Bacon says, that reverence for government is the only safeguard 
against brawls and civil strife. We venture to expand the idea, and 
state that government has its strongest citadel in the idea of its sacred- 
ness; and we shall see that a good government only, can have this secu- 
rity. Tyranny can but compel a submissive citizenship ; but a jist au- 
thority becomes a very deity, set up in the inviolable sanctuary of a 
nation’s reverence, where willing incense ever burns upon the altar. 
The shoulders weary under an unwelcome burden, be it never so light ; 
they hasten, under a double load of self-imposed hardship. Authority, 
which is loved as a protection, as well as honored for its power, is ever 
ominous of patriotic citizenship. Why was this, the sacred standard, 
around which rallied in ancient days, Roman valor and Roman worth ! 
Brutus shed no tears while his sons stood bound before the executioner 
of Justice ; uttered no sign of anguish, as their life-blood expiated their 
country’s dishonor! Why this steadfast, almost unparental severity ! 
Why do we hear him say, “ My own life, the lives of my children, are 
of no value, compared with the smallest interest of Rome!” The heart 
of that sturdy Roman dared not violate by an unjust pardon, the sanc- 
tity which he felt to be around that Republican System, the object of 
his reverential regard. That this sacredness of just authority was a 
living reality in Greece, is seen in the legally secured inviolability of the 
Spartan Ephors; the representatives of such a power. The Roman 
Tribunes too, needed like Appius Claudius, no guard of lictors! The 
popular idea, that on the safety of their persons depended the security 
of Plebeian liberty, was their sufficient protection. 

' From history then, what else can be gained, than that the idea of sa- 
eredness, with no higher sanction than man’s own consciousness, has 
ever tended towards a healthful form of executive authority. 

Again in social life, filial affection—the honor yielded to woman, all 
outrise from the idea of a superiority, which wins for itself reverence and 
affection. 


* Guizot. 
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The child has wondered at the parent’s wisdom with his earliest thoughts ; 
has ever felt his father’s kindness. Here is the source of that reverential 
esteem which places the household gods in the heart’s holiest temple. A 
mother’s memory! withered indeed the heart which does not throb more 
quickly ; infamous the eye which does not gush with tenderness, at the 
mention of that hallowed name! Here is the secret of woman’s power ; 
no Salic laws can exclude her from this throne! Not as a forensic antag- 
onist ; not as a rival soldier has she gained her victories, but in the sacred 
enclosure of a well-ordered home, does she sit inviolate, an object of love, 
yea, of reverential awe! Neglected as weaker than the more sturdy sex, 
absolute authority over his household may have led the savage chief to 
bind upon her shoulders, menial servitude; but as woman’s superiority 
in the soul’s finer qualities has become manifest, she has risen, till we 
find her, even in ages of superstition, guarded by the reverence she has 
inspired in man. 

Milton expresses this idea in unrivaled beauty, where he makes Adam 
say of Eve,— 

“When I approach her loveliness, 

Absolute she seems, and in herself complete ; 

* * * and to consummate all, 

Greatness of mind and nobleness, create an awe about her, 

As a guard angelic, placed.” — 
Thus is the true idea of the inviolability of woman recognized, else would 
Adam have looked upon Eve as 

“Fair no doubt and worthy well his cherishing,” 

but without that reverential feeling, which left her, in his eyes, “so aw- 
ful that with honor” only, could he love her. 

Acknowledging then the idea of sacredness in the early development 
of social order, as foremost in true religious sentiment, and as the foster 
parent of all governments, which appeal to the willing obedience of the 
people; a glance at its first period is like the sight of a majestic arch, 
with its stones carved in elegance, and graven with bossy sculpture, 
while yet the key-stone is wanting. It has no security againt demoli- 
tion. There is still a want! “his want was felt, and mind passed into 
a state of transition. Civilizat\n had advanced, and superstition almost 
died in the midst of formal worshipers. The statues of Apollo were 
standing, but the fire had gone out upon the altars. 

Inquisitive sagacity had dared to look into the volumes of magical 
lore; curious violence had cut down the groves to find the retreat of the 
Goddess. Both had found nought but imposition. Demosthenes accu- 
ses the oracle of being but the-mouth-piece of Philip. 
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Soon philosophers long to reverence something, and speculate about a 
rational Deity. Socrates, though speaking of “the Gods,” that he may 
influence the popular mind, inwardly believes in one mighty Divinity. 
Protagoras does not hesitate to declare, that “ respecting the gods, he nei- 
ther knows whether they exist nor what are their attributes.” Plato consid- 
ered beauty the sensible representation* of moral and physical perfection, 
constituting one with truth and goodness. The strictness of the Union, 
which he maintains between Virtue, Truth and Beauty, led to mysticism, 
and from that came many systems, which did much to keep the mind 
alive for truth. Says a careful writer, ‘‘ The want which all began to 
feel, of positive and established principles, gave birth to many systems.” 
Thus was Plato, at first a suggestor of truth, and afterwards, by his very 
mysticism, the unwitting cause of much progress in knowledge. Cice- 
ro’s treatise on the nature of the Divinity, is a gleaning of the wisest 
opinions of his times. 

Power had grown despotic; arbitrary in its exactments ; and subjects 
became incredulous of its legitimacy. The sanction of the gods by 
omens no longer convinced the oppressed of the righteousness of their 
oppression. Before the battle of Pharsalia, Delphi was silenced.t| In 
Rome the strong arm of power held sway, but those stern dagger thrusts 
at the base of Pompey’s statue testified the popular restlessness. 

In the East the Trimurti were worshiped, but even there, the Vedas 
were modified by interpretation, to suit the march of mind. Man was 
everywhere groping in caverns of superstition and doubt; to some 
there was now a faint glimmering in the distance. They had before 
worshiped the idea of pure sunlight, but ignorant of any other, had 
judged the light of their own feeble torches, the perfect brightness. A 
forecast of the true light already peered through the gloom. 

Ethics amounted to nothing more than deductions from principles 
found in the mind. Here the dividing line between the two periods. 
On the one side, speculation tasked itself to discover truth ; on the other, 
based upon truth, it tried to discover its ultimate workings. This risked 
nothing ; that might result in dangerous error. The one, a struggle for 
life; the other, a playful rencounter. 

At the close of the Formative Period, the idea of sacredness was a 
powerful but well nigh passive principle in the mind. It was recog- 
nized by many customs, which were but shadows of the ancient religion. 
Forms and ceremonies were observed more as homage to that idea than 
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as religious worship. Revelation came as a fact. The idea of sacred- 
ness took an active form, and we are now to trace its development in 
the second or Positive Period. 

The cross gleaming from the heavens upon Constantine, was also a 
sign to all the earth. Hitherto confined to a sect, Christianity was now 
to become a world-wide religion. A God of perfect attributes was offer- 
ed, in lieu of speculative deities. “Sacred” was graven legibly upon 
certain times and modes of worship. The Bible was now to men, in- 
stead of 

“ Hammon, Delphi and Dodona’s oak, instead of Phebus ;” 


Philosophy had asserted possibilities; Revelation now asserted facts. 

One would suppose that everything terrible in nature would be called 
up to heighten the awe and solemnity of a revealed Deity—but no! 
that would be but to make him a sublime God. The manifestation of 
God to man was in a form to inspire love as well as awe. Christ, the 
Saviour, a God of love; in miracles, a God of awful majesty. Thus was 
the highest idea of sacredness made known to man. The master him- 
self now directs his servants, who before had been guided only by their 
own sense of duty. 

This period was positive, only in that a sanction had been given. 
Skepticism still arrayed arguments against it. Absolute power denied 
the divine authority of this sanction; and yet it grew silently but strong, 
till like the coral reef it became an island; philosophy and even monarchy 
were glad to receive its protection; false religions, too, sought refuge 
under the shadows of the influence which it had gained over the mind. 
Even in the 17th century, the divine right of Kings was argued from 
the revealed word, before an enlightened parliament, by the unfortunate 
Charles. Popes lift a civil diadem to their brows, and quote the sanc- 
tion of revelation. These claims do but prove the power, which this con- 
firmation had given to the ideas of sacredness as a protection. Even 
tyranny would flee unto the horns of this altar! 

In this period, mind has been more unflinching forthe right. A mind 
sure of its position, can brave a world. Cowards by nature, become 
courageous martyrs when firm in the faith. 

Governments too, based upon principles of justice, are safer in this 
confirmed notion of the sacredness of such authority. “St. George and 
Merry England !” has a deeper meaning than a mere war-cry. It tells 
of English liberty, and asserts the sanction of God as its foundation-stone. 

The right of mind over its own opinions, confirmed in this period, 
found mature expression in the Reformation. The struggle took a 
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religious cast because religious oppression was then the most irksome 
form of tyranny. An outburst was inevitable! Had authority asserted 
unjust claims over the merely intellectual operations of mind, there 
would have been resistance. One peculiar feature of the Reformation 
illustrates the power of the idea of sacredness ratified by a divine sanc- 
tion. Reformers rallied around Freedom of Thought as a principle, the 
sanctity of which was enjoined by revelation. Papists fought for the 
Pope as infallible, and that too, as secured by a revealed word. Both 
parties looked back to the same sanction. Hence the frequent triumph 
of both. Each lost ground only as other principles were allowed to 
interfere. 

We have, thus far, only looked back upon the important part which 
the idea of sacredness has accomplished in History. We have seen its 
partial working, and its riper development. Shall we look beyond to its 
complete unfolding? Shall we interrogate the signs of the times? Le- 
gitimate authority is everywhere enlisting defenders of its inviolability. 
True religion is raising altars, the world over, to the one God; and the 
oracle of our Faith, of our Hope, seems to foretell the issue, when the idea 
of sacredness shall be inwoven with every intellectual and moral struggle, 
to restrain and regulate the head and the heart of entire Humanity ! 
Pointing to this serene but mighty principle, it seems to say with pro- 
phetic emphasis,— 

“Thy audience, worlds ; all Time shall be 
The witness of the power in thee.” 


Dalue of the Ideal. 


BY CHARLES E. TRUMBULL, HARTFORD, CT. 
“For what are all 
The forms which brute, unconscious matter wears, 
Greatness of frame, or symmetry of parts? 
Mind—mind alone, (bear witness earth and heaven !) 
The living fountains in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime.” 

Wuen God had embodied in the material universe the archetypes ex- 
isting in his eternal mind, and, beholding the work of his hands, had 
pronounced it good, he created also man—made in his own image, and 
endowed with capacities for perceptive enjoyment similar in kind (though 
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not in degreé) to his own. Man fell, and, falling, jarred the universe. 
Discord superseded harmony, and imperfection was the fruit of sin. 
But the semblance of God’s archetypes was never wholly lost from his 
material creations. The lineaments of His own image were never obliter- 
ated from the soul of man. There was still an earnest yearning after 
that perfection which material forms had forever lost,—still the power 
from imperfection to separate and combine the relics of perfection—to 
portray before the mind images approximate to the Divine conceptions. 
These images men call Jdeals ; this power, Jmagination. An ideal, then, 
is an imaginary model of perfection, and of a perfection not absolute, but 
itself imaginary or conceived. 

From the minutest animalcule luxuriating in its ocean-depth of a rain- 
bow drop, up to man, “a little lower than the angels,” all bear, with 
Cain, the mark of sin. The grain of sand is an imperfect crystal, and the 
path of Earth among the starry worlds is but an almost circle. But, as 
the Real was formed originally from the Ideal, so from the Real may we 
cull out our fragmentary Ideal ; as one gathers the bones of a mastodon 
—one here, another there—and builds him a skeleton ; even then neces- 
sitated, it may be, to supply some missing joints with clay. 

To gather thus, compose, and present for contemplation objects more 
nearly perfect than material things; to lift the soul above longings after 
gold, or power, or sensual pleasure, to holier aspirations after that “ which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard ;” to pull aside the veil of sense and per- 
mit the soul to gaze out upon a world coéxistent with God, coéxtensive 
with space; to kindle into flame the sparks of that ethereal fire, which, 
never quite extinct, beneath the ashes of six thousand years is smoulder- 
ing still; such is the sacred office of the Ideal. 

That metaphysical view which regards the Ideal, not only as distinct 
from, but as in direct antagonism to the Real, and therefore false, is in- 
correct, and tends to embarrass and confuse. The Ideal, insomuch as 
that which it essays to represent is infnite unity, perfection, and truth, 
is truer than the Real. 

But the Imagination, like every other human power, accomplishes its 
highest result only when exercised in freedom, not from but under law. 
And here note, that from regarding this subject in two different lights, 
two definitions of Ideal have come into more or less general use. “ Ideal” 
is sometimes used with exclusive reference to the imaginative, and at 
others, as denoting “ perfection of type,” in which latter sense it may be 
called generic. The perplexity and discussion which have arisen respect- 
ing the ideal conception of species, is to be ascribed to « disregard of 
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this distinction, and an adoption of the error which, as has been already 
remarked, assumes the opposition of the Ideal to the True. The gener- 
ic Ideal is the source of classification founded upon sameness, and also 
of variety. To ascertain whether an individual belongs to a certain spe- 
cies, we compare it, not with another or with many other individuals, 
but with an individual type of that species. And again, in developing 
an Ideal, we are enabled to give almost infinite variety to our concrete 
productions, only being sure that they possess the differentia of some 
species. Claude Lorraine forgot this. He painted a tree so perfectly 
that the birds of the air might have sought to lodge in its branches. He 
painted fifty more ; and they were all the same tree. 

The Imagination must, then, conform itself to law. Those vain phan- 
tasmagoria which float before it, valueless because incapable of being re- 
alized, gleam, like the mirage of the desert, only to beguile. The wild- 
est freak of fancy can only serve to fasten a human head upon a horse’s 
body ; it cannot impart vitality to the centaur-like creation. For if we 
have the power to generate a single uneduced Ideal of a new species, 
then the serpent did not lie when he said, “ Ye shall be as Gods.” 

But this is subjective merely. Are these bright visions of the perfect 
to benefit only the minds that conceive them ? 

With every great conception there enters into the mind the conscious- 
ness of a mission. “No man,” says Southey, “ was ever yet convinced 
of any momentous truth, without feeling in himself the power as well as 
the desire of communicating it.” It is this feeling which, kindling into 
glowing enthusiasm, lifts the “man of one idea” above the mass, above 
the shackles of prescription; which inspired Apelles when he threw 
back the flippant scoff, with “I paint for posterity,” and Bacon, when he 
said, “I leave my books, and all that I have written, to those who shal] 
come after me ;” which has supported thousands, whose souls bent upon 
the realization of some bright Ideal, grew callous to the ridicule, and dis- 
regarded even the neglect, of the world—the pioneers of great truths, 
content, with Moses, to have seen from their lone hill-top the promised 
land, even though their graves should be forgotten. 

Let us now inquire what value has accrued to man from efforts to at- 
tain and realize the Ideal, remarking, in the first place, that this value is 
always proportioned to the ratio which the Ideal perfection, as conceived, 
bears to the divinely conceived, or absolute perfection; and also to the 
ratio which the development bears to the ideal conception. 

In all those operations in which man is guided by abstract principles. 
he forms Jdeal standards. He determines, for example, a given course of 
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action to be honorable or dishonorable, not, usually, by applying to it 
any fixed law—not by referring it to any recognized existing standard or 
type; but by reference to his own ideal standard, which, although 
formed according to certain laws, and by abstractions from individual 
characters, is yet more comprehensive and explicit than the one, and 
perhaps far more nearly perfect than the other. 

Thus, we sometimes see men who, professing to be actuated by a 
keenest sense of honor, and in the very name of honor itself, engage in 
transactions which we should not hesitate to regard as flagrantly dishon- 
orable. The difficulty in such cases is that they look to a false ideal— 
no true type, but a false and monstrous creation, of which, though per- 
chance its head may be golden, the lower parts are iron and clay. 

The same is true of the Religious Ideal. The principles laid down in 
the Gospel cover the whole ground of human action. Christ presents 
himself to the world, leading a blameless life, as a guide and exemplar. 
But how many and various are the ideal standards which this perfect 
type supplies! Ask the ignorant and halting Christian to give his ideal 
of the perfect man as realized in Christ, conforming it to the Gospel nar- 
rative; then compare with this the glorious conceptions of an incarnate 
Deity that kindle in holy love and rapture the souls of a Payson or an 
Edwards. To this does the Apostle refer when he speaks of growing 
daily in a knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. As the soul is purified 
from sin, the Ideal, freed from imperfections that disfigured it, grows in 
beauty and radiance, and the path of the just is as a burning and a 
shining light, which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 

With regard to the Useful—and I here employ the term in a restrict- 
ed sense, with reference to what pertains more directly and immediately 
to the use of man—here have men striven most determinately to set the 
Real in opposition to the Ideal. After years of perplexity and error, the 
intellect of a Bacon could grasp and demonstrate their congruity and 
necessary relation. Whenever the human mind proceeds systematically 
in its quest for truths, it is by hypothesis and experiment: Else, experi- 
ments must be performed at random, their results to a great extent tri- 
fling and unsatisfactory, and discoveries, at best, accidental. 

So in the mechanical arts. Did Sir Humphrey Davy, like Aladdin, 
find his lamp in a cave; or did he combine materials at random, until he 
stumbled upon a form which possessed the desired qualifications? Did 
he not, on the contrary, having asked a year for thought, first work to 
elaborate a perfect conception—the realization of which could then be 
entrusted to the hands of an inferior artist? Looking back through the 
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various stages of mechanic art, or tracing in succeeding inventions the 
progress to the attainment of the Ideal, we are almost brought to believe 
in the German fable of spiritualized mechanism. Thus has the Ideal 
given the “open sesame” to many an adamantine door; and the mind, 
feeling its way by these antenna-like Ideal hypotheses, has penetrated 
many a mysterious labyrinth of nature, over which “ Katalytic” seemed 
to have been written forever. 

Architecture supplies a connecting link between the Useful and the 
purely Aisthetic. Man built, at first, only to satisfy his necessities and 
provide for his physical comforts. But there had been implanted in his 
breast, a want which was yet unsatisfied,—looking beyond the merely 
useful to something more elevated, more spiritual. In nature, he found 
no definite architectural copies ; but the rocks and caves and forests gave 
suggestions, from which man, obedient to the dictates of the zxsthetic 
principles implanted in his soul, formed those beautiful ideals, whose 
embodiment, more or less perfect, we behold in the wonders of ancient 
and modern architecture,—the pyramid-mountains, the massive walls 
and interminable corridors of Egypt,—the temples of Nineveh, Athens 
and Rome,—the Gothic Cathedrals, with their pointed-arches, pinna- 
cles, clustered pillars, vaulted roofs, and cross-surmounted spires, and 
their profusion of ornament and imagery light, delicate, and beautiful as 
those of nature herself in frost-work. 

The Asthetic is peculiarly the province of the Ideal. Here, the high- 
est office of the Real is to shadow forth the Ideal; now, faintly, darkly, 
—now so clearly and completely that the soul’s deep longing for the 
sublime and the beautiful seems almost fully gratified. 

The aim of Sculpture is to exhibit in perfection, the—not a—human 
form. The form of man exhibits more traces of its original beauty 
than, perhaps, any other of God’s earthly creations. Its simple imita- 
tion, therefore, may possess great value; but to exhibit it in all its 
matchless perfection, symmetry and grace, freed from all traces of phys- 
ical degeneracy,—to unite in one the excellencies of a thousand varying 
forms—this is the office of the Ideal. We should, then, naturally look 
for the type of manhood to Greece, whose Olympic games, her race 
course, paloestra, dc. supplied to Grecian artists, in the persons of strug- 
gling athletes, suggestions for the most perfect Ideals; an ideal which, 
so far as it is the type of merely physical perfection, succeeding genera- 
tions have vainly striven to attain. This gave to Grecian plastic art 
the highest place, in the estimation of a world. This, transmitted in 
the works of Dzdalus and Smilis, of Phidias and Alcomanes, of Prax- 
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iteles and Scopas, has come down to us, in such miracles of art as 
“ Apollo, the serpent-slayer,” and the Venus of Scopas, of which our 
matchless Apollo Belvidere and Medecian Venus are but copies; and 
in statues of gods and demi-gods,—of athletes and warriors, so perfect, 
so life-like, that we listen for the quick panting of excitement and look 
almost expectantly for the dust of the palestra or the blood-stains of 
Marathon or Salamis. 

As to the Ideal in Painting, Ruskin has compared a dog of Land- 
seer’s with adog of Veronese. “In the former, the outward texture is 
wrought with exquisite dexterity, and minute attention even to all the 
accidents of hair and gloss. This is unideal treatment. With Vero- 
nese, there is no curling or crisping, no gloss,—hardly even hair,—as 
mere apology for it, laid on with a few scene-painter’s touches. But the 
essence of the dog is there,—the entire, magnificent animal type, muscu- 
lar and living, with broad, free sunny daylight on him.” This is Ideal 
treatment. And if the Ideal gives a value even to the picture of a dog, it 
may well be supposed to have an inestimable value in the representation 
of the “human form divine,” of angels or of Christ. A glowing imag- 
ination enabled Titian to develop in colors rich and gorgeous as the 
hues of his own Italian sky, an Ideal combining the voluptuous beauty 
of all the blue-eyed maidens of Venice. Raphael formed an ideal, more 
spiritual and soul-subduing than the Grecian, from the deep-eyed, broad 
browed, matrons of Rome, whom he met in his daily walks through the 
dark and narrow streets. The lofty conceptions of Michael Angelo lead 
us to an appreciation of the value of the Ideal, in painting; Cherubim 
and Seraphim, angel and archangel, so far above, so specifically distinct 
from humanity, so ethereal and yet so life-like, that man is awed in their 
presence and feels that the place where he stands is holy ground. Ideal 
treatment here, as elsewhere neglecting superficial distinctions and the 
accidents of time and place merges all individual characteristics in the 
one prevailing expression of love or hate, of pity, or grief, or fear. Such 
ideality is attained in Tintoret’s “ Crucifixion,”"—in which the passion is 
expressed not by writhing, struggle or distortion, but by a shadowy re- 
pose of despairing agony, so deep, so solemn, so subduing, that we bend 
to catch the wailing, “ Eloi, Eloi, lama Sabacthani,” of an expiring and 
deserted Saviour. 

Yet Angelo and Tintoret painted from no study, no model; with un- 
erring accuracy, with incredible rapidity, their glowing creations were 
transferred from their ideal to the canvas. 

But Aschylus portrayed Prometheus more successfully than could Par- 
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rhasius. Poetry asks not the aid of chisel, or brush or colors. The 
vernacular of impassioned emotion ; the outlet of enthusiasm; the drap- 
ery, robed in which the mysterious dwellers in the spirit’s inmost sanctu- 
ary glide noiselessly from heart to heart; the still, small voice which 
reveals the ideal, while sculpture or painting, by their material manifes- 
tations, do but indicate its presence. One cannot conceive of poetry as 
a possible existence, without the Ideal ; for were a fabric of so subtile a 
texture to be drawn about the Real, the angles and roughness which it 
sought to conceal would rend and utterly destroy their gossamer envel- 
opment. 

To judge of the value of the Ideal in Poetry, estimate if possible, the 
value of poetry itself, and you have the desired result. The highest at- 
tainment of ideality, here as elsewhere, is in overlooking or rejecting all 
that is merely external, to seize upon the essence,—to go straight to the 
heart, and thence make its presence manifest, through every artery and 
vein. Such ideal inspiration glowed in the breast of Homer, when he 
sang of demi-gods and heroes,—of Shakspeare, when he explored the 
secret recesses of the human heart, and laid bare all passions, motives, 
thoughts, of all men,—of Milton and Dante, to whose penetrating gaze 
the gates of Heaven and Hell became transparent. In such poetry we 
recognized an Ideality almost incomprehensible—which goes where we 
may not follow,—whose laws we may not determine, whose conditions 
we dare not seek to analyze. The greatest effect of Poetry is produced 
when music lends its aid to verse: music, whose medium of expression 
is the wind of which no man may tell “ whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth.” Hoffmann tells us of an Ideal harmony,—of harmony 
such as 

“Ts in immortal souls; 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” 

The conception of such an Ideal,—the struggle to realize it,—has call. 
ed into being such productions as the master pieces of Handel, Beetho- 
ven and Mozart, who seem to have heard the voices of angelic choirs . 
chanting “the song of Moses and the Lamb.” In these, the Ideal seems 
almost realized, in harmonies so sweet and touching that they find their 
way to the inmost heart,—that tears start unbidden, and words are few ; 
or so solemn and elevating, that the soul is borne upward on the swell- 
ing cadences, almost to the awful presence of the Deity. 

The Egyptian sought to express his Ideal of wisdom, power and the 
generative force of nature, by the woman-bodied, lion-headed Sphynx. 
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The seeds of Egyptian art, transplanted to the more genial soil of 
Greece, sprang up and yielded better fruit. Passing by the inferior an- 
imals, the Greek sought in the perfect man, an image of God. His my- 
thology descended not, dove-like from Heaven, but emanated from him- 
self, and strove, like his fabled Titans, to take Heaven by storm. The 
Greek had no conception of spirit. He could form a perfect Ideal of 
physical manhood ; could give it majesty, intellect, colossal proportions, 
and call it Jove. It was yet but man. The Greek could frame an ideal 
of woman, more beautiful than the maidens whose smiles seduced angels 
from their heavenly homes,—could carve it in marble,—and call it 
Venus. Of a sinless Eve he had no conception; if he recognized the 
presence of souls, he saw not the spiritual presences about it ; 


“ Impassioned grief, and tragic beauty,” 


bounded the horizon of his mental vision. His struggles after aught 
beyond served but to materialize spirit, not to spiritualize matter. To 
the highest value of the Ideal, a Christian faith is necessary. There is 
an account in an old German catalogue of paintings, of a series by Goz- 
zoli, of pictures illustrative of Scripture history. In the earlier of these, 
angels appear, distinguished by no “halo of heavenly light, with no 
silver wings nor incorporeal tracing, but moving in open sunlight on 
the earth, side by side with men, in mortal forms,”—yet revealed in full 
angelic nature. This is the ultimatum of art—the crowning achieve- 
ment of a Christian ideality. So are we led onward by the Ideal, which 
as with slow, toilsome steps we seem to near, behold,—it is yet shining 
far, far beyond us; not like the “ignis fatuus,” to deceive with a false 
light, but rather like the star in the east, moving on before, to point the 
wise men to where the young child lay. 

“ The Ideal,” says Leroux, “is the unbroken chain of tradition.” Tra- 
cing backward, link by link, this subtile chain, we arrive at a knowl- 
edge, not otherwise attainable, of the nations which have preceded us 
on the earth. Determining the position of the Ideal, in their systems of 
philosophy and religion, we read their history,—their true history, be- 
cause that of character rather than events. Through the traditionary 
spiritualisms of Asia; through the systems of Attic philosophy, which 
strove, as Plato says, “to rise to God, borne on the wings of ideas ;” 
through the sacred mysteries of Eleusis, which interweaving Grecian 
philosophy with Grecian mythology conferred upon the latter what little 
of spirituality it was capable of receiving; through the earnest listening 
to Nature’s voices, which gave to the nations of the frozen north, ideal 
conceptions to which the sensual Greek was a stranger,—of which Taci- 
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tus says, “ceterum nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullam humani 
oris speciem assimulare, ex magnitudine Czlestium arbitrantur: lucos ac 
nemora consecrant, deorumque nominibus appellant secretum illud, quod 
sola reverentia vident ;” beyond the age of books, of written language, 
of hieroglyphic symbols, to where the last whisper of tradition is hushed, 
do we trace the chain. Losing it for a while in the darkness of antiqui- 
ty, we seize it again beyond, glowing in the light of revelation,—and 
follow it straight to its origin,—the “ men’s archetypa,”—the throne of 
God. 

Is it man’s destiny to strive forever after that which is unattainable ? 
Comes there not with every yearning after the good, the beautiful, the 
true, a prophetic whisper of a glory yet to be revealed ? 

“ Else wherefore burns 
In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope 
That breathes from day to day sublimer things, 
And mocks possession ?” 

Man may shut his eyes to the light of revelation.—may close his ears 
to the voice of nature; but he cannot annihilate the consciousness of 
Ideal conceptions in himself, telling of perfection, infinitude and unity 
somewhere existing. 

“ Prognostications tell 
Man’s near approach, and in man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types, 
Of a dim splendor, ever on before.” 

So does this ethereal messenger, which came from Heaven, return to 
heaven again. 

So the Ideal, like that spiritual presence which in the pillar of fire and 
the cloud led on the Israelitish host, is ever before,—ever advancing,— 
and its course is ever onward to the Promised Land. 


A Vision. 


I preaMeD that I was in a large and wonderful city. Some parts of 
it were densely inhabited while others were almost deserted, but in 
every part it was magnificently built, and the whole was surrounded 
with a solid wall. Amid all the strange objects that I saw, two espe- 
cially attracted my attention both from their own singularity, and from 
the contrast each offered to the other. Directly opposite one another 
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were standing two houses so lofty that their summits were concealed in 
the clouds, and so magnificent as to be yemarkable even in that city of 
palaces. The appearance of one was light, cheerful and fantastic ; 
through its open doors floated the sound of happy voices, and fair forms 
flitted by the windows. The elegance with which everything was con- 
ducted denoted the mansion of a nobleman, and the perfect freedom 
with which visitors of every degree came and went, as to some festival, 
encouraged me also to seek admission. A guide appeared to conduct 
me through the house. 

We went first into a high dark room whose walls were hung in 
funeral black, and whose ceiling was lost in the distance and obscurity. 
The sides of the room seemed covered with paintings, but they were all 
concealed under heavy black veils. The whole was well qualified to 
raise in my mind, always predisposed to melancholy, all sad and gloomy 
thoughts and recollections. While indulging in these reveries my guide 
left me and, drawing the drapery from one of the pictures, revealed to 
me the image of my departed sister. I was not startled, nor was I even 
surprised, at finding her likeness in this (as I thought) remote city, and 
I now see that I was so much affected at the time, as to lose all wonder 
at the miracle in the emotion which it occasioned. I am unable to 
describe this painting for it was supernatural. While it had all the 
effect of perfect resemblance, I could not, for more than a moment, dis- 
tinetly trace a single feature. Each feature and the whole countenance, 
were continually fading or brightening—now hazy and retreating, again 
distinct, life-like, and prominent. I no longer thought the room gloomy. 
I tried to seize the image and bear it off, but an impassable barrier pre- 
vented me and the veil closed over it. 

The guide then led me into a second room. This cheerful apartment, 
tasteful in its decorations and elegant in its proportions, was the counter- 
part of the one we had left, and was thus far more in harmony with the 
gay extefior of the building. The walls, that on my first entrance pre- 
sented no unusual appearance, soon began to recede on every side, and 
long vistas in every direction opened to my view. Near at hand, in one 
of them, I saw a young man lead a fair and delicate bride to the altar, 
and in perspective were various and happy scenes of his domestic life. 
And in another vista I saw the same man in other scenes. He was be- 
fore a great assembly of wise men, and he was pleading with them for a 
worthy object, and I saw that he wielded the noblest prerogative of 
man—controlling influence with the wise and good. But I watched him 
closely, and I saw that when he swayed the venerable assemblage most, 
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he derived his chief pleasure from the eager, blushing delight of his wife, 
and the trembling benediction of his gray-haired parents. The visions in 
this chamber were all of happiness, and in them my own image was the 
prominent actor. Yet ever as1 attempted to throw myself amid these 
scenes of pleasure, and enjoy what seemed rightfully my own felicity, I 
was still kept back by the same impassable barrier,—and the visions 
passed from me. 

Full of bitterness at repeated disappointments of this kind, I left the 
house and examined the one opposite. I was soon accosted by one of 
its liveried servants, and, prompted by curiosity, I sought to draw from 
him some information. I had noticed various messengers going to and 
from each of the houses; some bringing very small parcels, others carry- 
ing away large bundles, and I asked my guide to explain the matter. 
He bade me follow him. I did so. We went to the city gate and 
mounted a high tower, and looked out upon a vast and perfectly level 
plain, crowded with human beings of all sorts and ages, as far as eye 
could reach. In and out of the city were passing the silent messengers 
Ihave mentioned, leaving bundles from both houses, and there were 
others bearing similar bundles from other parts of the city, but amid all 
the crowd the most conspicuous were the gay liveries of the house I had 
entered, and the sombre ones of its neighbor. I was told to watch their 
different fortunes. The gay ones were immediately beset with a vast 
rabble, and in the rout and confusion that ensued, most of their packa- 
ges were immediately torn to pieces, and few were handed down through 
the rest of the concourse except in a mutilated and fragmentary condi- 
tion. Very different was the reception of the other messengers. They 
passed through at first almost unnoticed—few stopping longer than to 
ascertain who they were, and what they carried. But some few soon 
gathered around, and quietly took their burdens: these were carefully 
handled and preserved, and soon eagerly sought for, and I noticed that 
all came together at the end of the plain. . 

My guide now began to explain the matter, but unfortunately just at 
this moment I was awakened, and the only part of his explanation I dis- 
tinetly heard, were the words Jmagination and Reason. 


A. 
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The Dale Navp. 


Reaper, we have no designs either upon Cuba or the dominions of his 
Royal Mightiness, the Russian Czar. We merely'wish, while the Legisla- 
ture is in session, to give “the collective wisdom ” a faint idea of the pow- 
ers of Connecticut. Andas the “fathers” are giving some hundreds of 
dollars for the discovery and publication of the resources of the common- 
wealth, including the condition of individual members whether married 
or single—their property and reasonable expectations—for the benefit of 
nubile virgins, we therefore put in our humble plea. 

We plead, petition, and request that whenever in the progress of events 
anything relative to the power and resources of the State of Connecti- 
cut be published in the Yale Literary Magazine, the Editors of said 
Magazine receive from the State Treasury a bounty consisting of books, 
cigars, or the notes of some specie paying bank. That to this end an 
act be passed, entitled an act in addition to an act, entitled an act for the 
encouragement of domestic letters. That said act make provision for 
the establishment of a reward, bounty or premium, for the encourage- 
ment of the ends aforesaid. And finally, that the said reward, bounty 
or premium, be entitled, “The Icthyophagian premium for the Connec- 
ticut preservation of Columbia’s bird of Jove.” Meanwhile, we shall 
labor from a sense of patriotism. The Yale Navy, at the present time, 
consists of fen boats made by the best builders in the country. Two 
of them are forty feet in length. Their names are the Atalanta, Ariel, 
Alida, Haleyon, Nephenthe, Nautilus, Rowena, Thulia, Transit and 
Undine. Quite a goodly family of sea nymphs! There are all sorts of 
sea vehicles in the world, canoes, catamaraus and canal-boats, hongs, 
kayacs and Harvard boats. To these may perhaps be added the man- 
of-war gig, which the French translator of Lord Nelson’s life rendered as 
“a sort of cabriolet.” Now the owners of these various specimens of 
naval architecture, especially of the penultimately mentioned, undoubt- 
edly consider their crafts as perfect as if Minerva herself had framed 
them. Therefore we candidly and cordially invite the aforesaid proprie- 
tors, Blackfeet, Timbuctoos, Chinese Esquimaux and Cantabs, to bring 
their spy-glasses some bright afternoon, and take a peep at the fleet of 
Yale Rowing—(o as in knowing) is a grand exercise. It eclipses every- 
thing else of the kind. There may be mere amusements which are more 
delightful. There may be mere exercises which are more invigorating. 
But for the union of pleasure and advantage, nothing can compare with 
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rowing. If any one doubts the pleasure, let him go by sunlight or moon- 
light to our beautiful bay, and look on. At the appointed hour small 
groups of students are standing by the shore waiting for the remainder 
of the crew. (There can be no doubt of this fact.) They are all attired 
in tasteful uniforms of all the colors that live in rainbows. To look upon 
the shields, and flags, and streamers, one would expect a sort of naval 
tournament. That is just what is going to take place. Such a one as 
Virgil pictures. The chosen boats ranged round the shore—the Captains 
glistening with gold—the rowers crowned with poplar, breathlessly clasp- 
ing their oars and bending forward for the signal—then, at the blast of 
the trumpet, shooting the galleys through wave and spray, as if the hand 
of sea-nymphs impelled each flying keel. The Poet’s description is 
delightful, especially in dog-days. To extract the full aroma it should be 
read like Thompson’s Summer, in the thick-shaded grass on a hot noon, 
or else repeated at twilight to the sound of dripping oars. But give us 
the glad reality! Not such a sham as they make of it in English Uni- 
versities, where the rowing-ground is so narrow that the boats must 
range one after another, stern and stern, like a procession of canal boats. 
Where instead of sweeping proudly and swiftly past a rival crew, they 
must content themselves by running into them, and thus enjoy a mile 
and three quarters of sublime Bumprne. Oh no! Keep Phrenology out of 
boat-races and let us go some summer day when the fiery sun has begun 
a little to abate his beams, or better still at evening, when the “moon 
and the fairy are watching the deep” together with three fair ladies who 
have romance enough to be a little frightened, then let us load the sea 
breeze with happy songs, and dash away over the white caps that are 
bounding like a thousand steeds. Avast a moment! 

And now, on, on again with the moon and fairy and the ladies, wri- 
ting out glorious verses of the “ Poetry of Motion,” which make the por- 
poises leap for gladness, and we begin to think ourselves the Argo’s gal- 
lant sailor’s keeping time to the sea strains of Orpheus and are ready in 
true sailor style to think of our brave boat as of a living thing and ex- 
claim with enthusiasm, “Joy giver, we kiss thee.” This is the way such 
things can be done in the broad tumbling bay of New Haven. But 
mark the end. So intimately are good and evil mingled in all the rela- 
tions of life that to some—alas! to a majority of our Pseudo Argonau- 
te the end is—Absence from prayers and a flunk for morning recita- 
tion. Except in case of this drawback, which is by no means a necessa- 
ry one, the advantage of the excursion is obvious. It may be read in 
rosy cheeks which before were “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
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thought.” It is felt by the sailors for a week afterwards. It is a fact 
often mentioned and still needing mention, that American students do 
not take suflicient physical exercise. As Dr, Bethune remarked some 
nine years ago next Commencement, the American student seems to use 
nothing but his brains and stomach, and this, said he, accounts for the at- 
tenuation and angularity of form so common among us. The audience 
smiled as they looked on the Reverend speaker’s portly form, and his 
face suggesting Carlyle’s idea of three inches of Christian fat. But the 
Doctor quietly observed, “There are, it is true, some exceptions,” and 
went on with his plea for exercise. 

These exceptions are what we want. To accomplish anything great 
a man must be healthy. Ordinary mortals cannot be healthy without 
much exercise. Occasionally we. encounter some one who never took 
exercise throughout his college course—men all brain and no muscle— 
taking for an example-Hassen, Ben Sabah, the founder of the order of 
Assassins, who left his chamber only twice during a reign of thirty 
years. Occasionally too, we mect one who designs to try the hazardous 
experiment for himself. But this is solemn trifling. The “sanum cor- 
pus” must precede the “sana mens.” Sir Walter Scott was a fine spec- 
imen of a healthy man, and his health he considered as one half his 
mental power. Every traveler speaks of the healthy look of English 
students. Those who have read Bristed’s book, will recollect how Eng- 
lish students exercise. Not pacing round and round paved corners, like 
Ixion on his wheel, not whirling iron about their body like Prometheus 
chained, not hewing wood like the ill-starred Gibeonites, but making 
exercise an enjoyment as well as a duty, and so entering heart and soul 
into leaping, running, wrestling, hunting, angling, fencing, rowing, swim- 
ming, walking fifteen miles in three hours. This is something like exer- 
cise, and this is the secret of England’s mental powers. Men thus edu- 
cated have done more learning than those pale faced students “ who sit 
in the lonely oriel when the horns are sounding and the dogs in full 
cry.” What we want to deduce from all this, is, that Yale men have a 
grand chance to get strong in our fine bay, and that if they wish not 
only a sturdy body but a clear brain and a cheerful spirit, they will often 
on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons grasp an oar and row away till 
their brows are wet by the toil and cooled by the breeze, and headache 
and dyspepsia and the blues and all the ills that student flesh is heir to, 
are drowned in the depths of the sea. 

We cannot conclude more appropriately than with the following beau- 
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tiful boat song, written by a distinguished poetess, of this city. We con- 
gratulate our friends of the “ Nautilus,” in view of it: 


THE NAUTILUS. 
A FAIR WEATHER SONG. 
Air—“Sparkling and Bright.” 


When the sky is clear, and there’s naught to fear, 
In the breeze, the blue waves curling, 
Then the Nautilus bright, like a thing of light, 
Her fairy sail is furling. 
Then row! boys row! we'll sing as we go, 
Like a bird o’er the sparkling water, 
Oh! the Nautilus brave, is the light of the wave. 
Old Ocean’s fairest daughter. 


Oh! best love we, the bright waves free, 
A smiling sky above us, 

A trusty oar, and a sunny shore, 
Where wait the hearts that love us. 


Then row! boys row! we sing as we go, 
Like a bird o’er the sparkling water, 

Oh! the Nautilus brave, is the light of the wave. 
Old Ocean's fairest daughter. 


We ask no sail, we sons of Yale, 
The idle breezes wooing, 

Each oar is manned by a steady hand, 
The foaming waves subduing. 


Then row ! boys row ! as on we go, 
Like a bird o’er the sparkling water, 

The Nautilus brave, is the light of the wave, 
Old Ocean’s fairest daughter. 


When the moon is bright, on a summer night, 
Or a starry sky is o’er us, 
We will skim the bay, on our shining way, 
And our voices chime in chorus. 
Oh! the Nautilus brave, is the light of the wave. 
As she glides o’er the sparkling water, 
Then row! boys row! we'll give as we go, 
Three cheers for Ocean’s daughter. 
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Children. 


Sweer little cherubs! How one loves, when calling upon a lady- 
friend, to be immediately surrounded, besieged, and bedaubed by the 
little dears, the bugbears of all neat people! How sportively does the 
oldest little dirty-face clamber up the back of your chair an] shake its 
comely ringlets over your shoulder! Another sweet offspring of its pa- 
rents and the dirt, strokes your satin vest with its dear little hand, which 
has just dropped its gingerbread on the floor, while a few crumbs even 
now hang lovingly around that diminutive mouth, so pertly offering itself 
to be kissed. But the pet of all, the last come into this world, the tit- 
man of the family, how lovingly does it nestle in your lap, and slyly 
pull your watch from its hiding place, breaking the crystal in the opera- 
tion; and how piercingly do its cries, as it cuts its plump finger with 
the broken glass, fall on your delighted ear! Meanwhile the big tears 
coursing adown its cunning, miry checks to find a lodgment, or at least 
a new channel on your own clean shirt-bosom! Oh, these are the de- 
lights of childhood which we sigh after—that is, after they have depart- 
ed, and we are left to contemplate our dilapidated appearance. 

Perchance we have at home a happy group of little ones. How joy- 
ous their daybreak-shout which interrupts our slumber, and their merry 
gambols as they, like morning angels, usher in another day of noise and 
hubbub, all too early for our sleepiness! These are our household joys; 
our pets, our dewdrops of happiness. Such a charm there is too in their 
innocent little quarrels! One wants this, another that. One says, “ you 
lie !” the other answers with a love-slap in the fraternal optic; and then 
both cry so musically! Oh, this is domestic happiness !—this is delight- 
ful indeed! You try to soothe the little prize fighters, and you get a 
whine from one; from the other an energetic poke in the ribs for your 
kindness; and now you undertake to chastise the ugliest of the two, in 
love. Soon the big veins come across your forehead, and you get angry 
in your ineffectual attempts to give him a drubbing. But follow this 
happy merry throng to the table. Ah! there shine forth their various” 
abilities—there they display in ripeness the pretty piggishness of child- 
hood. They seize upon the nearest eatable—they plow their fingers 
through the powdered sugar. Fingers were made before forks—and this 
motto they practice right faithfully. One seizes a hot potatoe, and its 
bawling, as it burns its delicate, dirty fingers, causes a passer-by to peer 
cautiously through the window to see who’s being murdered. Another, 
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who wants some “ coffee, ‘cause Fanny’s got some,” tips a cupfull, boil- 
ing hot, into its tiny bosom, wasting coffee, sugar, and all, to say nothing 
of the agonizing screeches of the darling itself. A third elbows its new 
China mug off the table, and it only loses by the fall its handle and two- 
thirds of one side. Meanwhile, the little potatoe gormandizer has recov- 
ered its breath, and has managed to wedge a fish-bone in its delicate 
windpipe. This is indeed a relief, and you take a long breath in the 
silence, now for the first time enjoyed. How picturesque the grimaces 
of those infantile features! What a transition from their former expres- 
sion! The mother hastens to pour a spoonful of sweet oil down the 
choking gullet of her darling child—the bone acknowledges the efficacy 
of the lubrication, and descends to be digested in the youthful maw, and 
again we are liable to more music from the sweet sufferer. 

After the meal, when cherub faces well smeared with all sorts of food,— 
a posthumous bill of fare of the entertainment,—gather about you, how 
tastefully they imprint on your cheeks tokens at once of their voracity 
and affection, and wipe their mouths on your whiskers, (if you have any !) 
Merrily they take your coat tails with their sticky fingers to see “ what’s 
in the pockets.” Can human nature resist such delightful importunities ? 
Certainly not, and still keep on good terms with the parents of the brats. 

If all these pleasures are not enough, consider yourself for a moment 
the father of such a family. How charmingly are you awakened from 
the after-dinner nap by the cries of the cherubs as they fall down the 
back stairs, or overturn the dining-table in their ingenious endeavors to 
play “engine !” How lawlessly, when you have wiped their bleary eyes 
and trickling noses on your clean handkerchief, do they ride your canes 
at full tilt up and down the parlor—now marring this, now upsetting 
that choice bit of furniture, all in such gleeful merriment, that little acci- 
dents can well be overlooked! And in wintry nights, how cooling to 
the whole man are the kind offices of a father’s love toward his offspring ! 
His ready ear catches the lusty roar uttered by a dear little peep troubled 
by the nightmare ; and he sighs as he hears the croupy cough of an- 
other. He takes the little one in his arms and gently soothes its whin- 
ing—and then how comfortably do his bare feet. pace the floor back to 
his own room ! 

We have thus remarked upon a few of the joyous scenes of childhood 
and infancy. And can we hereafter refuse to tend, to trot, and to love 
these imps of happiness whenever their fond parents place them in our 
laps! Our hearts respond——“ Anything but a bady—take it away !” 
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[Tuts article reminds us of an odd little book which we discovered not 
long since—a notice of which, with brief extracts, we intended to bestow 
sometime on the readers of the Lit. About fifteen years ago, when Ho- 
meopathy, the dietetic system of Graham, Societies for the spread of 
Anti-Slavery, women’s rights, and temperance principles, were just bud- 
ding into notoriety—when the schism between the congregational schools 
was at its height; when non-resistance was peeping from its unfashion- 
able corner—an individual representing himself as “ an eminent artist,” 
published “A report of a recent benevolent convention at the chapel of 
the Marlboro’ House, Boston, embellished with cuts and views of moral 
machinery.” The “recent benevolent convention” turns out to be a 
literary fiction, employed to introduce the various theorists and their par- 
tizans. The grand topic—the common ground where all the enthusiasts 
are to meet—is gradually developed in a declamatory and rambling 
speech by Gen. Blazes, the first speaker in the convention. 

“ Suppose, Mr. President, that the rising generation should take one 
universal cold—a cold that should terminate fatally—where, sir, I should 
like to know, would be the hopes of this free nation? prostrate, sir—pros- 
trate in the dustforever! [Audible sighs.”] Now, according to the Gen- 
eral, the habit of kicking off bed clothes, is an alarming characteristic of 
American youth. He claims to possess facts, showing that, on an aver- 
age, every child, male and female, throughout this favored land of liber- 
ty, kicks off the bed clothes nearly three times every night. Conse- 
quently coughs and colds abound to such an extent that common schools 
have in some cases been abandoned—the teacher’s occupation gone. Let- 
ters of inquiry on the subject have been dispatched to all parts of the 
continent, and “ the committee have often received the cheering response 
—‘ Something must be done ;’ or the exciting interrogatory—‘ Cannot the 
friends of benevolence do something” The Society’s circular, which has 
been issued to every known non-resistant on either side of the Atlantic, 
is as follows : 


“1. How many children have you‘ 

“9. How many should you like to have? 

“3. How many times a night do they kick off the bed-clothes ? 

“4, What would be the average number of times per night, say for a week ¢ 

“5. What means have you resorted to, to prevent the evil? 

“6. Have you ever argued the matter fairly with them, and admonishe: 
them against the moral danger of the practice ? 

“. Have you ever tried the effect of moral machinery to correct the evil! 

“8. What success have attended your efforts / 

“9, Ts not the evil a erying one? 


Hi 
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“10. What is the annual expense of doctoring, in consequence of colds, influ- 
enzas, &c., that arise out of the exposure? 

‘These letters are signed by one of the committee. 

“ With leave, Mr. Chairman, I will read one or two of these letters in reply 
to the circulars. [Do—do—read—read, from every part of the house.] Here 
is one from Mrs. B., of Washington.” 

“ Wasutneton, Nov. 1, 1838. 

“ Dear Brethren :—I hail your circular as a harbinger of good. It is a light 
shining in adark place. I have always wanted more light on the subject of my 
children’s kicking off the bed-clothes, and I rejoice to see you are beginning to 
emit that light. You can hardly realize how my bosom swells with gratitude 
towards you. I hasten to say the evil you enquire about is universal—it is a 
erying one; and certainly claims, yea, Jemands, the immediate attention of all 
benevolent minds. I have suffered a great deal from this cause; the more, be- 
cause I viewed it as a hopeless and incurable evil. No longer ago than last 
night, Jedida- kicked the coverlid half across the room, and Andrew Jacksun 
Fayette seemed possessed to kick every blanket into hang nails; the scene was 
truly appalling. [Sobs from the audience.] ButI proceed to answer your be- 
nevolent interrogatories in a categorical manner. 

“No. 1. I have eleven. 

“No. 2. No more, for pity’s sake. 

“No. 3. Often three times. 

“No. 4. Upon an average, two and a half. 

“No. 5. I have tried several expedients, as nailing the bed-clothes on with 
tenpenny Norwich cut nails. Thisismy present practice, except in extremely 
hot nights, when I prefer total abstinence from all bed-clothes. My former 
practice was to tie them up in sacks; or all that part of ’em which is naturally 
below the ears. This practice answered well for a while. But my black girl, 
in her zeal to keep ’em in snug, tied the string so tight one night that I lost 
one. Since that I thought it best on the whole to discontinue the practice. 

“No. 6. I have reasoned over and over again with them on the immorality of 
this practice, but all tno purpose. Indeed, I have even gone so far as to re- 
quest Mr. B. to publish something in the Globe against it. He said he would, 
but never has. I suppose, however, that husband must be excused. The great 
pressure of lies hitherto has excluded everything else from his paper. 

“No. 7. Do not know precisely. Mr. B. has tried modern chicanery, if that 
is it, or something like it? But he says it works as poorly with the children 
as it does with the public. This was the only truth I ever knew him utter in 
my presence. He begged my pardon, and said it was a mistake. 

“No. 8. Answered by the foregoing. 

“No. 9. It is. 

“No. 10. Say from séventy-five to eighty-five dollars, 

“ Yours sincerely, 


“ To the Corresponding Secretary, dc.” 
The device of the convention for counteracting this fatal habit of chil- 


dren, and other phases of childhood, we must reserve for another occasion. | 
VOL. XIX. 87 : A. 


“Luornpa B, 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 


PRESENTATION DAY 


Was celebrated on Wednesday, 14th June. After the usual presentation of 
the Class to the President, came the Valedictory Poem and Oration, the former 
by Mr. J. M. Smith, and the latter by Mr. 8. C. Gale. A large and appreciat- 
ing audience was present ; and all seemed highly pleased. The exercises in the 
Chapel closed with the singing of an Ode prepared for the occasion, by Mr. L. 
L. Weld. Of the dinner in Alumni Hall we are not prepared to speak. It was 
doubtless substantial however, with very little sacrifice to mere appearance. 

In the afternoon the Class of ’54 came together under the old elms to smoke, 
sing, and shake hands. The exercises in each of these departments were enter- 
ed upon with a zest and good spirit highly creditable to the Class. The sing- 
ing under the direction of Mr. A. Van Sinderen was, we thought, of unusual 
merit. In obedience to a custom established two years since, the Class then 
proceeded to plant a vine of ivy, each man contributing his handful of dirt to 
its roots. The College Buildings were then saluted each with three hearty 
cheers. The procession next marched to the house of the venerable Ex-Presi- 
dent Day, and received his blessing. 

Thus ended a day which, to those immediately concerned, must have been 
one of the most interesting of their college lives. In bidding “good bye” to 
the Class of ’54, we wish them, one and all, happiness, prosperity, and success. 


WOODEN SPOON PRESENTATION. 

The presentation exercises took place in Brewster’s Hall, on Monday eve, 
June 12th. Such an audience Brewster’s Hall-never before contained, either 
in respect to quantity or quality. Time and space will not permit us to notice 
at length the proceedings of the evening; but we believe we speak the opinion 
of all unprejudiced persons present, when we pronounce it the best entertain- 
ment, of the kind, ever offered to the people of New Haven. The fortunate re- 
cipient of the Spoon was Mr. D. L. Huntington, of Charlestown, Mass. The 
duties of presiding officer were gracefully performed by Mr. A. McD. Lyon, 
of Erie, Pa. 

POW WOW. 


The Freshman Class celebrated their incipient Sophomority on the evening 
of presentation day, with speeches, poems, songs, torches, dc. The affair was 
well “ got up,” and passed off pleasantly. 


PRIZES. 


The following prizes have been announced since the last issue of the Maga- 
zine: 


DE FOREST MEDAL. 


W. H. Fern. 


x 
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FOR SOLUTION OF ASTRONOMICAL PROBLEMS. 


Class of 1854. 


S. Wo 
2d Prize, J. M. Watcorr. 


let Prise, R. Eastman, 


CLARK PRIZES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Class of 1855. 


W. D. ALEXANDE 
S. T. Woopwarp, J. E. Topp, 


PREMIUMS FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 

Class of 1855. 
ist Prizes, ALEXANDER, Coss, PALMER, Tovp. 
2d Prizes, Bumsreap, Tatcorr, P. H. Woopwarp, Wyman. 


FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
L. 

We are obliged for want of room to omit for the present, a notice of the re- 

maining prizes. They shall appear, however, in our next No. 
SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 

The elections for first officers in the Literary Societies were held, in the Bro- 
thers on the evening of June Ist; in Linonia of 7th, with the following 
results : 

Presidents. 
LINONIA. Broruers. 
A. McD. Lyoy, S. T. Woopwarp. 


Vice Presidents. 


C. G. City, D. L. Honrtineron. 
Secretaries. 
FE. A. Eakry, G. P. Barker. 


Vice Secretaries. 


S. M. Tycer. 
Librarians. 
S. Bronson, H. N. Copp. 


Assistant Librarians. 


H. T. Currrenven, 


J. W. Swayse, J. L. 


Treasurers. 
F. W. Oszory, H. L. Howarp. 


Collector. 


J. 


| 
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THE NAVY. 

Yale has good reason to be proud of her present navy. Since last summer 
several important additions have been made to the fleet. The Freshmen—per- 
haps we should say the Sophomore—Class, deserve especial commendation for 
the energy displayed by them in this matter, as well as in the capacity of 
landsmen. Let us have a Regatta by all means, sometime during Commence- 
ment week! Let the preparations be completed in good season, and the Re- 
gatta shall be remembered as the most interesting feature of our annual college 
jubilee. We append a list of the boats, their crews and calibre. 


Halcyon, eight oars—Class of 1854. 

Built at Boston in 1850. Flags, at bow, red with name in guilt letters; at 
stern, American ensign. Uniform, blue shirts trimmed with white, and “H.”’ 
on the breast ; white pants. 

A. H. Stevens, Captain. 

G. De F. Lorp, 1st Lieutenant. 
A. Van Stnperen, 2d Lieutenant. 
E. N. Wurre, Purser. 


J. 8. Barkalow, Thomas Denny, Jr. L. M. Dorman, 
W. H. Fenn, A. H. Gunn, J. W. Hooker, 
E. H. Lambert, W. L. Potts, F. H. Slade, 

J. Sims, A. 8. Twombly, 

L. L. Weld, C. A. White. 


Thulia, six oars—Clase of 1854. 
Built by James, of Brooklyn, in 1853. Flags—at bow streamer with name in 
gilt letters; at stern, American ensign. Lights in front, white starboard bow, 
larboard blue. Uniform—blue shirts, with scarlet facings, white pants. 


W. B. Dwieur, Captain. 

L. H. Porrer, 1st Lieutenant. 
Jas. W. Witson, 2d Lieutenant. 
Jas. K. Lomparp, Clerk. 

T. G. Rrrcu, Purser. 

H. W. Brown. 


C. A. Dupee, E. P. Buffet, T. W. Catlin, 
W. C. Flagg, L. W. Gibson, H. E. Howland, 
W. Hutchison, J. T. Miller, L. L. Potwin, 
Yung Wing, Elizur Wolcott, J. M. Wolcott. 


Atalanta, six oars—Class of 1855. 

Built at New York in 1851. Flags, at bow, blue with letter “A” in white; 
at stern, American ensign. Lights, larboard bow red, starboard blue. Uni- 
form, blue shirts with white facings, *‘55” on breast, “ Atalanta” on hatband, 
white pants. 

N. Wiiuis Bumsteap, Captain 
A. P. Rockwett. 1st Lieutenant. 
H. N. Coss, 2d Lieutenant. 


ah 
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E. Cornine, Purser. 
Wm. L. Morris, Clerk. 


C. G. Child, L. M. Child, Elijah Cone, 
Martin B. Ewing, Charles Fred. Johnson, George A. Kittredge, 
George Lampson, G. T. McGehee, G. T. Pierce, 


William Wheeler, W. C. Whittemore. 


Nephenthe, four oars—Class of 1855. 

Built at New York in 1853. Flags, at bow, blue and white; at stern, Amer- 
ican ensign. Uniform, white shirts with blue shield and facing; Letter “ N” 
and figures “55” on breast. 

Atex. McD. Lyon, Pres. of Club. 
Davin L. Huntrneton, Coxswain. 
W. H. L. Barnes, Coxswain’s Mate. 
T. S. Srrone, Purser. 
Henry F. Crittenden, Charles P. Stetson, George Talcott, 
Wm. Howell Taylor. 
Ariel, four oars—Class of 1856. 

Built in New York. Flags, at bow, red with “ Ariel” in white letters; at 
stern, American ensign. Lights, larboard bow red, starboard blue. Uniform, 
light blue shirts, trimmed with white; pants white. 


L. R. Packarp, Captain. 
J. D. Cuamptin, 1st Lieutenant. 
A. W. Harrorr, 2d Lieutenant. 
J. W. Denniston, Purser. 


G. W. Buehler, L. L. Dunbar, T. P. Hall, 
Charles Mann, F. H. Peck, G. G. St. John, 
E. A. Walker. 


Undine, eight oars—Class of 1856. 

Built in New Haven, by Brooks and Thatcher, in 1852. Flags, bow blue with 
letter “ W” surrounded by stars; at stern, American ensign. Lights, larboard 
blue, starboard red. Uniform, white shirts with blue facings, with letter “U” 
and figures “56” on breast, white pants. 

M. H, Arnot, Captain. 

E. A. Eaxry, 1st Lieutenant. 
R. C. Dunpar, 2d Lieutenant. 
Donatp Suaw, Purser. 

G. A. Lemeg, Clerk. 


G. P. Barker, R. L. Brandon, J. M. Burrall, 

A Dickenson, S. Conditt, L. C. Fisher, 

W. T. Kittredge, H. H. McIntire, S. L. Pinneo, = 
J. W. Swayne. 


Alida, siz oars—Class of 1857. 
Built in New York in 1854. Flags, at bow, blue with name inscribed; at 
stern, American ensign. Uniform, blue shirts with white facings, white pants. 
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H. Hype, Captain. 
Seymour, Ist Lieutenant. 


8. 

8. O. 

D. 8. Doper, 2d Lieutenant. 
J. 8. 


Lester Bradner, 
J. B. Cone, 

A. L, Edwards, 
Joseph L. Morton, Chas. C. Nichols, H. C. Pratt, 
A. A. Strong, 


Burnet, Purser. 


Charles S. Blackman, E. W. Blake, 
John C. Day, D. C. Eaton, 
John Griswold, H. S. Huntington, 


George M. Woodruff, E. Morgan Wood. 


Nautilus, six oars—Class of 1857. 


Built in New York in 1854. Flags, at bow, white jack with red border, with 
letter “N” in blue; at stern, American ensign, Uniform, green shirts with 
orange shield, collars, and cuffs, letter “ N” and figures “57” on breast, pants 


white. 


W. Boyp Witson, Captain. 
SamveEt Scovitte, Ist Lieutenant. 
N. C. Perxrys, 2d Lieutenant. 
Atrrep Hanp, Purser. 


FE. 'T. Allen, W. H. Bishop, M. N. Chamberlin, 
Walter Colton, S.J. Douglass, E. J. Evans, 

W. Galt, Wm. Gibbs, L. D. Hodge, 

J. M. Holmes, D. G. Porter, L. E. Profilet, 


H. M. Seeley, 


W. K. Southwick, Moses Tyler. 


Rowena, four oars—Class of 1857. 


Built by Darling of New York in 1854. Flags, at bow, blue with name on 
one side, and an anchor on the other. Uniform, blue shirts white shield, col- 
lar, and cuffs; name and figures “57” on breast in blue; white pants with blue 


stripe. 


B. F. Baker, 


Grorce Tucker, Captain. 
H. Muttrys, Ist Lieut. 
T. J. Parcutn, Purser. 
Belden, M. S. Manchester, 


John R. Seibold. 


Tr 


ansit, six oars—LEngineer Department. 


Built by Darling of New York in 1854. Flags, at bow, a tricolor jack; at 
stern, American ensign. Uniform, red shirts with blue facing, oars in white 
crossing on lower part of breast; star in white on each side; white pants. 


Charles Buckingham, Stephen Crosby, (seo. Fuller, 

G. B. Pierson, James Pumpelly, Howard Sanderson, 
Robert Stone, J. W. Terry. Matthew Watson, 
George Wingfield. 


Aprian Terry, Captain. 
J. Anrowwe Duvittarp, Lieut. 
Jas. McGrecor, Purser. 


. 
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Editor's Cable. 


Prruaps, dear readers, you have seen a story which we are about to tell you, 
but we hope not. It runs thus. Ata dinner party once upon a time, a cele- 
brated wag was numbered among the guests. His reputation for wit had 
secured for him an invitation; and the lady hostess relied much for the 
enjoyment of her company upon his power of fun-making. The guests had 
seated themselves around the table, the wag among them; but strange to say, 
he preserved a silence which to the lady of the house was torture. Presently 
a little girl came noiselessly up to his side, and with an imploring look whis- 
pered, Ma wants to know, sir, if you wont please begin to be funny! The moral 
of all of which is, that we find ourselves at owr Table with a similar request 
“to be funny ” from those who invited us hither. 

We feel decidedly disposed just now to recline ourselves sub-tegmine-elmtree, 
and to desert our sanctum for the more independent position which Gen. Cass 
calls “squatter sovereignty.” Our disposition to do this is in no wise dimin- 
ished by a glimpse which we but just now caught of the “smoking” editor, 
dimly visible through the cloud surrounding him, extended at full length gaz- 
ing meditatively into space. We envy him—we always did. 

This is hot weather, and these are hot times. The thermometer atmos- 
pheric, and the thermometer political, are just now at fever heat. The settle- 
ment of the Nebraska bill seems to have unsettled everything else, and almost 
everybody seems to be dead set against it. For the benefit of those whom it 
may concern, we wish to say publicly that the “Board” are equally divided 
upon this momentous question—leaving out of view the “quiet” editor, who 
is ruralizing at his leisure elsewhere. By the way, the hot weather reminds 
us that something has been said in our hearing of a trip to the White Moun- 
tains in vacation—a pedestrian trip. The idea of visiting this far famed local- 
ity is a good one, but we suggest steam as a superior motive agent to human 
pedal extremities, and cars as pleasanter than the open air in the dog days. 
Speaking of cars reminds us of an incident. We were traveling not long since 
on a railroad which passes through an agricultural district of one of our larger 
States. The train had stopped for a few minutes at a small settlement to re- 
ceive passengers, when our attention was arrested by the entrance into our 
car of a party of young men, four in number—hearty, robust looking youths, 
each of whom carried a rifle. Their faces were sunburnt, and their dress of 
plain homespun material, but their eyes were moistened with the tears which 
their parting with friends had evoked. On the platform of the depot stood the 
father and mother of the youths, the latter in tears. The train did not 
start immediately, and the father came up to the window of the car to speak a 
last word of counsel and farewell to his sons. A glimse at his face convinced us 
that he was acharacter. Thrusting his head into the car, after a few preliminary 
remarks to the company in general, he addressed his sons in a loud voice as fol- 
lows—(we copy from a note-book in which we took down his remarks, word for 
word)—“ My sons, you are going to the great West, and must look out for yours 
selves. The drift of my argument is this—you may as well be upper leather as 
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sole leather. Care nothing for kings or princes, but pay your bills. If you go 
with a dirty and ragged set, you will be dirty and ragged. Believe you are 
just as good as any in the world. Always know a man before he knows you. 
* Come and see me in three years, or I’ll come and see you. Beware of the 
‘‘rappings” and the abolitionists” . How much longer the old gentle- 
man would have entertained the company with remarks which his manner and 
gestures rendered most amusing, we cannot say. A whistle from the engine, 
a cry of “all aboard,” and away we went, leaving the father and mother to 
anticipate a pleasant visit to their sons in their western home, when three 
years shall have passed away. As we occasionally glanced at the youths, and 
caught a glimpse of their intelligent features, we could not but hope that they 
might sometime become the “ upper leather” which their honest father spoke 
of. 

The editor of the last No. wants to know, among other things, why the 
“‘Shanghae fellows,” meaning doubtless a certain dignified Epicurean associa- 
ation, in whose discussions we invariably participate—areso noisy. We are 
instructed by the said association to say, that it is owing entirely—like the 
price of flour—to the war on Turkey, and to a certain exhilaration of feeling 
which good living generates. Apropos of good living, we would like to sug- 
gest to the Faculty the propriety of a return to the “ commons,” or better, the 
establishment of a collegiate Restaurant. We of the Shanghae live well 
enough, but not so with a large majority of our fellow-students, in proof of 
which we quote a remark just made to us by a friend at our elbow to the effect 
that he is paying Three Dollars a week for very poor pork. Verily the swine 
dealers myst be getting rich! 

We cannot close our maiden attempt as an editor, without congratulating the 
maidens of Grove Hall on the impression they have made upon certain suscep- 
tible Yalensians. Some of our Sophomore friends seem to have given up night- 
study entirely, and taken to serenading. Our sanctum unfortunately is in close 
proximity to the scene of all the practice and “tuning up” necessary to said 
serenades. Fortunately, however, we are not nervous. Our friends tell us 
they are amply rewarded for all their trouble, by a shower of boquets, and a 
waving of—what are supposed to be handkerchiefs, from innumerable open 
windows. 

With the single word of advice to our readers to “keep cool,” and the single 
congratulatory thought to ourselves, that our task is done, we are off to the 
Printer’s. His “Satan” has just left us with the assurance that we are coming. 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
Several accepted articles intended for this No. of the Magazine, have been 
unavoidably crowded out. They shall appear, however, at some future time. 


ERRATA. 


In May No.—“ English Composition Prizes,”—for H. B. Brown, read T. 
Brown. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZ 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Dale Gollege. 


The Nixereents Vo.ume of this Magazine commences with October, 
1853. Three Numbers are published during every Term, and nine Num- 
bers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of interest to 


students; but local, ghumorous, and spirited articles are particularly 
desired. 


In the Myoranmia Yazensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the turrent events of College Life, and also to give such histori- 
cal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable’on the delivery of the Fest number. 
Single uumbers, 25 cents each. 


Communications or remittances may.be addressed, through the Post 
. Office, to the “Eprrors or tue Yate Lirerary Macazine,” New 
Haven, Conn. 
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